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The immigration of the Median and Persian tribes 


When and how the Medes and Persians reached the Iranian plateau is still an 
open question, though it has been discussed in scholarly literature for decades. 
Until recently, some scholars held that the original homeland of the Iranians lay 
in Middle Asia, from which some of the tribes were thought to have reached the 
Iranian plateau between the ninth and eighth centuries B.C. But many now 
consider that they came there via the Caucasus from the steppes of southern 
Russia.' V. I. Abaev, for one, considers that the Iranian tribes were in southern 
Russia in the early second millennium B.c. and that, subsequently, some of 
them left for Iran via the Caucasus and for Middle Asia via the north Caspian 
coast, while the Scythians, who were also of Iranian stock, remained in southern 
Russia.’ 

The Medes and Persians certainly appeared in Iran as early as the begin- 
ning of the first millennium B.c. There were indeed places where the older, non- 
Iranian tribes — the Kassites, Kutians and others — remained politically predomi- 
nant during the ninth and eighth centuries B.c. But from the second half of the 
seventh century the Iranians formed the majority in many parts of western Iran, 
including the region that was to become the Median kingdom and the lands to 
the west. When the Iranians appeared there, they already had advanced cultural, 
social and economic traditions; they engaged in both pastoralism and agricul- 
ture, were thoroughly acquainted with metals, reared horses and used the 
chariot. Like the Later Achaemenid Empire, the Kingdom of the Medes arose in 
a region where Iranian speakers predominated and was rooted in the previous 
development of the Iranian tribes. 


* See Map 1. 
1. Grantovskiy, 1970, pp. 7 et seq. 
2. Abacv, 1969, pp. 121-4. 
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The early history of the Iranians is only scantily reflected in written 
sources. Assyrian texts show that the Medes had settled in north-western Iran at 
the beginning of the first millennium В.С. In the ninth century B.c., this region 
had scarcely begun to change from a tribal to a class society, and was divided in- 
to scores of petty princedoms, ruling alike over the Medes and the indigenous 
peoples of Kutian or Kassite descent. 

The first reference in Assyrian sources to the Persians also relates to the 
ninth century B.C. An inscription of King Shalmaneser III, written around 843, 
mentions the province of Parsua; in 834 the Assyrians levied taxes from twenty- 
seven ‘kings’ of that province. Until recently it was widely assumed that Parsua 
was near Lake Urmia, but Levine has recently demonstrated that it was most 
probably in the central Zagros mountains? 

At that time the Persians were not yet united but were led by many sep- 
arate chieftains. Assyrian texts of the late eighth century В.С. speak of the land 
Parsumas to the east of the modern Sulaymaniyah, that is, north-west of Elam. 
The Persians are thought to have parted from the Median tribes around 800 
B.C., and gradually to have moved south-eastwards. In 714 they are mentioned 
as subjects of the Assyrian monarch Sargon II. With the passage of time they 
came to occupy the ancient land of Elam in south-west Iran, which was named 
Parsa after the new arrivals. 

This region is roughly equivalent to the modern Iranian province of Fars, 
an Arabization of Middle Persian Pars going back to the Old Persian name 
Parsa used to designate the land and people of the ancient Persians as well as 
their capital, Persepolis. The name ‘Persis’ is derived from ‘Persia’, the Greek 
transcription of Old Persian Parsa. The forerunner of the country’s modern 
name, Iran, was first mentioned by the Greek author Eratosthenes in the third 
century B.C. as Ariane, deriving from Old Iranian aryanam x$a0ram meaning 
‘land of the Aryans’, since the Persians and Medes held themselves to be Aryan 
tribes. Both they and other Iranian tribes such as the Bactrians, Chorasmians, 
Sogdians and Sakas acknowledged their common origins and the kinship of the 
languages they spoke. 

Archaeologists such as Ghirshman suggest that the route the Iranian 
tribes took is further indicated by changes in material culture, more especially in 
particular forms of burial or the decoration of horse harness and pottery. 
Ghirshman’s view is that rather than conquering Elam, the Persians acquired 
lands there by entering the service of local rulers as cavalry, the latter being un- 
known in Western Asia before they reached the Iranian plateau. 

Before the early 640s B.c. the Persians were dependent on the kings of 
Elam, briefly becoming tributaries of the Assyrians. Apparently they were even 


3. Levine, 1974, pp. 106 et seq. 
4. Ghirshman, 1977, p. 51. 
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then organized in a tribal alliance headed by chieftains of the Achaemenid 
lineage. The founder of the dynasty is traditionally held to be Achaemenes. 
From 675 to 650 B.C., the Persian alliance was led by Cispis (Teispes in Greek 
transcription), whom later tradition held to be Achaemenes' son. The kingship 
then passed to his son, Cyrus I, who was, as is clear from an Assyrian inscrip- 
tion, the lord of Parsumas and about 646 В.С. sent his son as a hostage to Nini- 
veh, the capital of Assyria. 

Some of the Persians adopted a sedentary life-style, while others remained 
nomadic pastoralists. Gradually the tribes came to occupy the greater part of 
the Iranian plateau. The Medes and Persians were then merely part of the grea- 
ter Iranian world that stretched from the northern coast of the Black Sea to 
what is now Afghanistan. The ethnically related Cimmerians and Scythians 
lived to the north of the Black Sea. Herodotus (VII.64) states that the Persians 
called all the Scythian tribes ‘Sakas’, while the Greeks called the nomadic tribes 
of southern Russia and Middle Asia 'Scythians'. In modern scholarship the 
name 'Sakas' is reserved for the ancient tribes of northern and eastern Central 
Asia and Eastern Turkestan to distinguish them from the related Massagetae of 
the Aral region and the Scythians of the Pontic steppes. These tribes spoke Ira- 
nian languages, and their chief occupation was nomadic pastoralism. 


Media 


The need to resist the marauding forays of the Assyrians hastened the unifica- 
tion of the petty Median princedoms. In 672 B.c., the Medes, supported by 
Cimmerians and Scythians who had thrust into Western Asia from the Pontic 
steppes at the end of the eighth century and beginning of the seventh century 
в.С., rebelled against Assyria. The Assyrian king Esarhaddon persuaded the 
Scythians to abandon the rebels, but the Medes fought on and won their inde- 
pendence, setting up their own state. By the middle of the seventh century B.c. 
Media was a major kingdom ranking with Elam, Urartu, Mannai and, of course, 
Assyria. 

In 653 B.c. the Medes mounted an attack on Assyria, but the Scythians, 
who were allies of Assyria, fell on the Medes. Pressed on two fronts, the Medes 
were defeated, and from 653 to 624 в.с. the Scythians ruled Media. In 624 в.с. 
King Cyaxares defeated the Scythians and finally united all Median tribes into a 
single state whose capital was Ecbatana. Cyaxares soon established a powerful 
regular army, reorganizing it by type of weapon into spearmen, bowmen and 
cavalry, rather than as the previous tribal levies. 

The Medes could then turn against their time-honoured enemy, Assyria, 
which had already been at war with Babylonia for over ten years. In 614 В.С. 
they seized Assur, the ancient capital of Assyria; and in 612 B.c., helped by the 
Babylonians, they stormed its chief city, Niniveh. The Assyrian Empire lay in 
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ruins and the Medes took eastern Asia Minor and northern Mesopotamia, the 
heartland of Assyria. 

Cyaxares, called the ‘founder of dominion over Asia’ by the Greek trage- 
dian Aeschylus, set about expanding the frontiers of his state at the expense of 
his southern and eastern neighbours. One of the first blows fell on Persia 
around 624 B.c. Judging by later indirect evidence, Cyaxares also succeeded in 
taking Parthia, Hyrcania to the east of the Caspian Sea, and Armenia. 

About 590 B.c. he annexed Mannai, a major state to the west of Media. At 
the same time the Medes subjugated Urartu. When in 590 B.c. the Median army 
reached the River Halys, Alyattes, ruler of the flourishing state of Lydia in Asia 
Minor, was alarmed by Cyaxares’ conquests and opposed him. The war be- 
tween the two kingdoms lasted five years, with neither side gaining a decisive 
victory. On 29 May 584 B.C. an eclipse of the sun during a battle on the Halys 
was interpreted by both sides as an ill omen. They therefore stopped the war, 
and made a peace treaty establishing the River Halys as the boundary between 
Lydia and Media. In the same year Cyaxares died, bequeathing a powerful state 
to his son Astyages. During the following century, Media was the centre of Ira- 
nian material and intellectual culture, which the Persians subsequently took up 
and developed. Median art in particular was one of the chief components in 
subsequent Achaemenid art. 


The rise of the Persian Empire 


Between 600 and 559 в.с. Persia was ruled by Cambyses I, a vassal of the 
Median kings. [n 558 his son, Cyrus II, became king of the sedentary Persian 
tribes, the foremost of whom were the Pasargadai. The Persian confederation 
also included the Marapbioi and the Maspioi. The heartland of the Persian king- 
dom lay around the city of Pasargadae, built chiefly in the early part of Cyrus’ 
reign (Fig. 1). The hill and plains tribes — the Kyrtioi, the Mardoi (some of 
whom also lived in Media), the Sagartioi and some nomadic tribes - and also the 
settled Karmanioi, Panthialoi and Derusiat, were later subjected to Cyrus, appa- 
rently after the war with Media. 

Persia's social organization at this time can be described only in outline. 
The fundamental social unit was the nmana or large patriarchal family. The 
nmanapati, the head of the family, was a kind of paterfamilias with unlimited 
temporal and spiritual power over all his kin. The totality of families formed the 
clan (vis). The clan commune, like the later rural commune, consisted of a num- 
ber of families and was governed by its elder (vispati). It remained a powerful 
force for many centuries. The clans were united in a tribe (zantu) led by a chief 
(zantupati), and several tribes made up a province (dahyu) governed by a king. 
The chief occupation was agriculture and animal husbandry, particularly the 
breeding of horses. 
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Fic. 1. Tomb of Cyrus II at Pasargadae. 


When Cyrus became King of Persia, four major powers remained in the 
Near East — Media, Lydia, Babylonia and Egypt. In 553 в.с. Cyrus revolted 
against Astyages, King of Media, to whom the Persians had formerly been sub- 
ject. The war lasted for three years, ending in 550 with a complete victory for 
the Persians. Ecbatana, the former Median capital, became one of Cyrus' royal 
residences. After subduing Media, Cyrus formally retained the Median king- 
dom and adopted the Median king’s official titles: “Great King, King of Kings, 
King of the Lands’. With Media conquered, Persia, previously a little-known 
outlying province, entered the main stage of world history and was for the next 
two centuries to play a politically dominant role. 

The Persians took the whole of Elam and in 549—548 B.C. extended their 
dominion to the lands that had been part of the Median Empire – Parthia, Hyr- 
canıa and probably Armenia. Meanwhile Croesus of Lydia had observed Cyrus’ 
rapid successes with alarm and began to prepare for war. At the initiative of the 
Egyptian Pharaoh, Amasis, Croesus concluded an alliance with him; but the allies 
failed to grasp the need for swift and decisive action, while Persia grew daily in 
power. In late October 548 B.c. there was a bloody battle between the Persians 
and Lydians on the River Halys, but the outcome was unsure and neither 
hazarded a further fight. Croesus retired to his capital of Sardis, and the next battle 
was fought outside its walls. Pressed by superior forces, the Lydians had to take 
refuge in the city. After a siege of fourteen days, Sardis fell to the Persians in May 
547, and the Lydian kingdom came to an end. It was then the turn of the Greek 
city-states in Asia Minor, which were soon forced to acknowledge Cyrus' rule. 
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The pre-Achaemenid states in Central Asia 


The chronology of Cyrus' next campaigns is not fully known. He instructed his 
commanders to complete the subjugation of Asia Minor while he himself went 
to Ecbatana to prepare for the conquest of Babylonia, Egypt, Bactria and the 
Sakas. As is well known, the Persians conquered Egypt only after Cyrus' death. 
He took Babylonia in 539 В.С. Bactria and the Sakas were certainly subdued 
during his lifetime, as the Bisutun inscription, made around 518 B.c., lists as 
Persian possessions Margiana, Bactria, other Central Asian countries, Gandhära 
(Old Persian Gandara, Old Indian Gandbara) and Sattagydia in the east. It is 
thus clear that Persian rule had been extended to the Indus and Jaxartes (now 
Syr Darya) under Cyrus. During the reign of his son, Cambyses II, there were, 
apparently, no wars in those parts. From Pliny's Historia Naturalis (V1.92) we 
know that Cyrus sacked the city of Capisa (Kapisa) (north of modern Kabul); 
Arrian writes in his Anabasıs (VI.24.3) of Cyrus’ attack on “the land of the 
Indians', where the Persians lost a large part of their forces; and both Arrian in 
his Anabasis (11.27.4) and Diodorus (XVII.81.1) speak of the Ariaspoi, a tribe 
on the southern border of Drangiana, which provided Cyrus' army with food 
during its campaign and was rewarded with exemption from paying taxes to the 
Persian king. 

When did the Persians win these lands? Some scholars believe that Cyrus 
only conquered Central Asia after the subjugation of Babylonia, but that 
appears improbable. According to Herodotus (1177-8), Cyrus successively 
subdued all the people of Asia while his commander, Harpagus, was ravaging 
the cities of Asia Minor, and only then attacked Babylonia. It may thus be 
assumed that he won his Central Asian provinces after his victory over Lydia 
but before the war with Babylonia. Highly interesting in this regard is a report 
by the Babylonian historian Berossus (third century В.С.), who probably drew 
on Babylonian sources for his description of Cyrus’ campaigns. He writes: 
"Cyrus attacked Babylonia after he had reduced all the rest of Asiz’, that is to 
say, only after capturing his most distant provinces in the north and east be- 
tween 545 and 539 B.C., Drangiana, Margiana, Chorasmia, Sogdiana, Bactria, 
Aria, Gedrosia, the Saka tribes, Sattagydia, Arachosia and Gandhara, did Cyrus 
turn his attention to Babylonia. 

There are unfortunately no reliable written sources for the history of 
Middle Asia prior to the Achaemenids. Even Astyages of Media may have had 
to contend to some extent with the Middle Asian tribes. Ctesias says that the 
Sakas were under Median rule, but the sources neither support nor refute him. 
There is no trustworthy information about earlier clashes between the Middle 
Asian tribes and peoples living to the west of them. Diodorus (IL4) and 


5. Mullerus, 1849, p. 50. 
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Justin (1.1) speak of a siege of Bactra by the legendary Assyrian monarch Ninus 
and its capture by the equally legendary Semiramis; but the available sources 
suggest that Assyrian forces never penetrated farther east than Media proper. 

It has often been suggested that various organized states existed in pre- 
Achaemenid Middle Asia. In the last century M. Duncker wrote that an ancient 
state of Bactria had arisen as early as the ninth century B.c. Although his view 
was rejected by others, J. Prásek later argued that there was no reason to dispute 
the existence of an ancient Bactrian kingdom, since the Avesta spoke of the Bac- 
trian monarch Vistaspa, the legendary patron of Zoroaster. In his view, Bactria 
must have been an independent state before the Persian conquest, since it was a 
major administrative province under the Achaemenids. He further suggested 
that Margiana also had its own kings prior to the Achaemenids.* Further proof 
that there was an ancient Bactrian kingdom is sometimes seen in Ctesias' report 
of the Bactrians’ resistance to Cyrus, and in Herodotus' suggestion that 
together with Babylonia, Egypt and the Sakas, Bactria was the major obstacle to 
Persian world conquest. 

From the foregoing, it will be seen that the question of the existence of an 
ancient Bactrian kingdom remains open. Fresh evidence about the level of de- 
velopment in Middle Asia has come from excavations by archaeologists from 
the former Soviet Union. V. M. Masson considers that as early as the first third 
of the first millennium B.c., an urban civilization had grown up in Middle Asia 
on the oases of major irrigation systems, and that towns with citadels had been 
built on man-made platforms.’ A case in point is ancient Hyrcania, in the south- 
west of modern Turkmenistan, where settlements up to 5 ha in area with cita- 
dels have been found. Masson believes that an early class society had begun to 
spring up in settled oases, and that this corroborates the information in the 
Avesta that major political units already existed in Central Asia. On the other 
hand M. M. D'yakonov argues that there were no large organized states in Mid- 
dle Asia before the Persian conquest and both the farming oases and the barbar- 
ian periphery with its nomadic Saka population came with the decay of military 
democracy. In the middle of the first millennium В.С., irrigated agriculture in 
the major river valleys had given birth to states in Chorasmia, Sogdiana, Mar- 
giana and Bactria; but their borders coincided with those of the irrigation sys- 
tems. More specifically, D'yakonov postulates that Margiana had no tradition 
of monarchy, since in the Bisutun inscription the leader of the rebellion there at 
the start of Darius Ps reign is called a chief, while the rebel leaders in Persia, 
Media, Elam, Babylonia and other countries are self-proclaimed kings. D'vako- 
nov points out that the characteristic occupation of the society described in the 
Avesta was pastoralism and that agriculture played only a subordinate role.‘ 


6. Prášek, 1906-10, pp. 51-4. 
7. Masson, 1959, pp. 58 et seq., 122 et seq. 
8. M. M. D’yakonov, 1961, p. 75. 
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Avestan society represents one of the most difficult problems. It has long 
been established that its material culture was archaic. The Avesta makes no 
mention of iron, although bronze was in use; and a sophisticated urban life, 
enduring states or crafts practised separately from farming are unknown. The 
Сабаз, the earliest part of the Avesta, which reflect the material culture and 
social relations of eastern Iran and Middle Asia in the pre-Achaemenid period, 
depict a society of sedentary herdsmen and farmers, sull preserving a system of 
clan and tribal relationships. As the clan communes disintegrated, so early class 
units began to spring up, and the emergence of classes is reflected in the Ga6as, 
which contain a protest against the rule of the tribal élite. 

The country in which Zoroaster preached is called airyanam vaéjo in the 
Avesta. Many scholars have located that country in Chorasmia, supposing this 
to have been the homeland of Zoroastrianism, from which it subsequently 
spread to Sogdiana, Margiana, Bactria and other countries. D'yakonov suggests 
that the Avesta was written in the Helmand/Tedzhen/Hari-rud valley,’ and the 
same view is held by G. Gnoli, who considers that the home of the Avesta was 
Sistan and the adjacent regions. At any rate, the society in which Zoroaster 
taught arose in eastern Iran, where the settled tribes and the Iranian nomads 
met. 

J. Marquart argued that airyanam vaejö was a major pre-Achaemenid 
state, centred on Chorasmia, that was destroyed by Cyrus - a hypothesis later 
supported by W. B. Henning, I. Gershevitch and S. P. Tolstov. Henning held 
that the state's original centres were Merv and Herat (ancient Aria, that is, the 
Haraiva of Old Persian inscriptions). The chief basis for conjectures about a 
‘Greater Chorasmia’ is the report in Herodotus (111.17) that a dam on the River 
Akes (thought to be the modern Tedzhen/Hari-rud, the valley of which bor- 
dered on Parthia and Drangiana) belonged to Chorasmia and that, under the 
Achaemenids, Chorasmia, Parthia, Aria and Sogdiana made up a single satrapy. 
These scholars feel that the latter's boundaries were originally those of a state 
conquered by the Persians.!' 

Archaeologists, however, consider that in Chorasmia proper substantial 
progress in the development of irrigated agriculture may be observed only in 
the sixth century B.c., while in the eighth and seventh centuries B.C. the country 
had neither a numerous population nor an advanced irrigation system. The rise 
of major settlements such as Kalali-gir was definitely an Achaemenid phenome- 
non. On these grounds, Gnoli feels that a ‘Greater Chorasmia’ is unlikely to 
have existed." 

Judging by the evidence available to date, the first Middle Asian cities 


9. 1. M. D’yakonov, 1971, p. 142. 

10. Gnoli, 1975, pp. 386 et seq. 

11. Henning, 1951, pp. 42 et seq.; Gershevitch, 1959, p. 14. 
12. Gnoli, 1975, pp. 230-3. 
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began to rise only in the middle of the first millennium В.С. - the capitals of 
Sogdiana, Bactria and Margiana, which were some dozens of hectares in arca 
and possessed citadels. An advanced farming culture based on artificial irriga- 
tion had appeared in these regions as early as the seventh century в.с, but in all 
probability no large organized states existed there at that time. 


The Achaemenid Empire as a world power 


In the autumn of 539 в.с. the Persians captured Babylonia. All the lands to the 
west as far as the Egyptian border - Syria, Palestine and Phoenicia - voluntarily 
submitted to Cyrus. This accomplished, Cyrus resolved to secure his north- 
eastern frontiers from invasion by the Massagetae. These forays had caused con- 
siderable damage to the settled parts of the Old Persian Empire. To put an end 
to the threat of Scythian invasions, Cyrus set up a number of fortified border 
settlements that classical writers usually call cities. One such, founded in Sog- 
diana in the basin of the Jaxartes where Ura-tyube now stands, existed until the 
Macedonian invasion and was called Cyropolis by classical authors. 

In 530 B.c. Cyrus mounted a campaign against the Massagetae, the 
nomadic tribes living on the plains north of Hyrcania and east of the Caspian. 
During a battle beyond the Amu Darya, Cyrus was defeated and killed, prob- 
ably at the beginning of August. His defeat left a profound imprint on classical 
literature. According to ancient Greek authors, Cyrus lost 200,000 soldiers — a 
figure that is, of course, grossly exaggerated. There are several different accounts 
of the death of Cyrus. According to Herodotus (1.205-14) Cyrus took a camp 
of the Massagetae by subterfuge; but their main force, commanded by their 
queen, Tomyris, then inflicted a major defeat on the Persians and Cyrus’ 
severed head was flung in a sack full of blood. Herodotus writes that this was 
the fiercest battle ever fought by ‘barbarians’, or non-Greeks. 

Berossus and Ctesias give a somewhat different picture of the encounter. 
According to Berossus, Cyrus died fighting the Dahae, a Scythian tribe of Mid- 
dle Asia, while according to Ctesias his last battle was against the Derbices, sup- 
ported by Indians using battle elephants. In the fighting an Indian speared 
Cyrus in the liver, the wound proving fatal three days later. On hearing the 
news, the Scythian king Amorges dashed to the Persians’ aid with 20,000 tribal 
horsemen and, after a fierce battle, the Derbices were defeated. 

The differences in the accounts of which tribes defeated Cyrus are due to 
the fact that the Derbices were part of a powerful tribal confederation of the 
Massagetae living in the steppes between the Caspian and Aral seas. In Ctesias' 
time they were the most famous among the Massagetae. But long before the 
time of Berossus (third century B.c.), the Dahae had replaced the Massagetae on 
the stage of history, and that is why he named them as Cyrus' adversaries. 

Cyrus’ eldest son Cambyses II came to the Achaemenid throne in 
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530 B.C. and soon began preparations for an attack on Egypt. The Egyptian 
army was quickly routed, its fleet surrendered without a fight and in May 525 
B.C. Egypt became a Persian satrapy. Cambyses died in March 522 в.с.; and 
after a seven-month interval during which Gaumäta the Magus ruled, the Per- 
sian throne was seized by Darius I. At the start of his reign the peoples of Baby- 
lonia, Persia, Media, Elam, Margiana, Parthia, Sattagydia, the Middle Asian Saka 
tribes and Egypt all rose against Darius. The revolts were bloodily put down in 
the course of a year or so. 

In 519 B.C. after he had restored the empire of Cyrus to its former bor- 
ders, Darius led a campaign against the Scythian tribe known as the Saka 
Tigraxauda, that is, ‘the Sakas who wear pointed caps’, described in the fifth 
column of the Bisutun inscription. In some passages, however, the inscription is 
damaged, and scholars have restored the missing characters in different ways. 
According to J. Harmatta, Darius reached the Aral Sea at the mouth of the 
Araxsa, which can be equated with the Araxes of Herodotus, that is, the Oxus 
of the Hellenistic period (modern Amu Darya).' It has frequently been argued 
that the fifth column of the Bisutun inscription refers to Darius' famous cam- 
paign against the Black Sea Scythians — but that view is untenable if only 
because all Achaemenid inscriptions list the Saka Tigraxauda, against whom the 
campaign was mounted, together with the Saka Haumavarga and other Middle 
Asian tribes and satrapies. Thus the Saka Tigraxauda and Saka Haumavarga 
alike must both have dwelt in Middle Asia. The Black Sea Scythians figure in 
Achaemenid inscriptions as the ‘Overseas Sakas’ or Saka tayaty paradraya, in 
the same context as Thrace (Skudra). 

In the earliest inscriptions, when the Persians had only one Scythian tribe 
to contend with, they called them simply the Sakas. In other words, they 
invested the collective name ‘Sakas’ with a definite ethnic connotation. Later, 
when they had subdued other Scythians, they began to distinguish between 
three tribes: the Saka Haumavarga, the Saka Tigraxauda and the Saka tayaty 
paradraya, the Overseas Sakas of the Black Sea and of Middle Asia. The Saka 
Haumavarga of Middle Asia appear to have been reduced first, under Cyrus. 
Skunxa, the chief of the Saka Tigraxauda, against whom Darius I campaigned in 
519 B.c., is shown on the Bisutun relief (see Fig. 2) as a captive wearing a sharp- 
pointed cap some 30 cm high. Darius replaced him by another chief of the same 
tribe. The Saka Tigraxauda (who wear pointed caps) were known to Greek 
authors as the Orthokorybantioi, a direct translation of the Old Persian name. 
They differed from other Scythians in Central Asia (and from the Chorasmians 
and Bactrians) in their pointed headgear. In other respects they all dressed simi- 
larly in a short tunic with a broad belt and narrow trousers. 

The eastern Iranians figured prominently in the Achaemenid wars. Bactria 


13. Harmatta, 1979, p. 27. 
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Fic. 2. Rock relief of Darius I at Bisutun. 
(Photo: Deutsches Archäologisches Institut, Abteilung Teheran/Trinpelmann.) 


alone provided the Persian army with 30,000 horsemen, while the Saka tribes 
supplied large numbers of mounted bowmen, who served in Persian garrisons 
in Egypt, Babylonia and other lands. Together with the Persians, Medes and 
Bactrians, the Sakas formed the core of the Achaemenid army, and distin- 
guished themselves for their bravery in the major battles of the Graeco-Persian 
wars. Terracotta statuettes of Sakas, Bactrians, Chorasmians and Sogdians wear- 
ing hoods and long narrow trousers have been found during excavations in 
many cities of the Old Persian Empire, from Egypt to Central Asia. The Persian 
army's chief weapon was the Scythian composite bow, which had far better bal- 
listic properties than those of other peoples. That is why the Medes and the Per- 
sians adopted the mounted archery tactics of the Scythians. 

Having conquered the Saka Tigraxauda, the Persians took Thrace, Mace- 
donia and ancient north-western India between 519 and 512 в.с. By the end of 
the sixth century B.C. their empire stretched from the Indus in the east to the 
Aegean in the west, and from Armenia in the north to the first cataract on the 
Nile. Thus the greatest power of the ancient world came into being, uniting 
dozens of countries and peoples under the Persian kings. The social and econ- 
omic institutions and cultural traditions established in the Achaemenid period 
played a great part in world history and endured for centuries, serving the states 
of Alexander the Great, the Seleucids, Parthians and Sasanians. 

The Achaemenid Empire, however, soon began to weaken. During the 
wars with Greece in the first half of the fifth century B.c. the Persians suffered a 
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number of major reverses in mainland Greece and at sea. In the fifth century, 
Egypt, Babylonia, Media, the Asia Minor provinces and others often revolted 
against Persian rule. In the early fourth century В.С. the Persians lost Egypt, 
which was recovered only in 342 B.c., shortly before the empire collapsed. 
Finally the Indian satrapy was also lost, while Chorasmia, Sogdiana and the 
Sakas became allies rather than subjects of the Persian kings. In addition, from 
the late fifth century B.c. the satraps of Asia Minor engaged in constant feuds 
from which the Achaemenids generally remained aloof. Some satraps frequently 
rebelled against the kings and, relying on the help of Greek mercenaries, 
attempted to become independent monarchs. Lastly, the court nobility came to 
wield great influence and intrigued against the kings it disliked. 

Military setbacks in the Greek wars forced a radical change of diplomacy. 
They began to set states against each other, using bribery to that end. During 
the Peloponnesian war, Persia, still interested 1n weakening Greece, helped first 
Sparta and then Athens. 

While the élite of Persia's aristocracy was engaged in palace intrigues and 
coups, a dangerous adversary was looming on the political horizon. In the 
spring of 334 B.c., Alexander's Macedonian army set out against Persia. 

Although Persia had the largest army, it was considerably weaker than 
that of the Macedonians, and was no match for Alexander's heavy infantry. 
Although Persian commanders had long known that Greek and Macedonian 
soldiers had better weapons and tactical skills than their Persian counterparts, 
they had done nothing to improve their army and had ignored all the achieve- 
ments of Greek military art. Their units of Greek mercenaries were now the 
strongest part of the Achaemenid army. After several Persian defeats, the deci- 
sive battle was fought on 1 October 331 B.C. at Gaugamela in Syria. The 
Persians were completely defeated and could no longer offer any systematic 
resistance to the Macedonian army. A year later, the Achaemenid Empire came 
to an end. 


The Achaemenid economy 


The Achaemenid Empire was marked by widely differing social and economic 
structures. It included Asia Minor, Elam, Babylonia, Syria, Phoenicia and 
Egypt, countries that, long before, had their own institutions of state. But 
together with these economically advanced countries, the Persians had subdued 
the Massagetae and other tribal peoples. 

To administer such heterogeneous territories Darius I embarked on his 
renowned administrative and financial reforms around 518 в.с. He created а 
stable system of state government for the conquered countries and systematized 
tax collection. This led, inter alia, to the establishment of a new administrative 
system that underwent little change until the end of the empire. But even after 
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Darius' reforms, each satrapy remained essentially autonomous in social and 
economic matters, endowed with its own social institutions and internal struc- 
ture, and preserving its old local laws and traditions. 

For administration and taxation Darius divided his empire into twenty 
regions known as satrapies, each governed by a satrap. This title had existed 
under Cyrus and Cambyses, but at that time both civil and military functions 
were combined in the hands of the same person, the satrap. Darius introduced a 
sharp distinction between the functions of the military commander and those of 
the satrap, who became purely a civil governor, responsible within his province 
for administration, justice, the economy, taxation and the supervision of offi- 
cials. The army, conversely, was subject to military commanders who were 
independent of the satraps and subordinate directly to the king. After the death 
of Darius I, however, the sharp demarcation between military and civilian func- 
tions was not strictly observed. 

The larger satrapies might also include countries that enjoyed internal 
autonomy. This was particularly true of the distant provinces in whose internal 
affairs the Persian administration rarely interfered, governing them through 
local princes and confining itself to the receipt of taxes. 

To implement these new reforms a large central civil service was estab- 
lished with an imperial chancellery. The central state administration was in Susa, 
the administrative capital of the empire. The imperial court spent the autumn 
and winter in Babylon, the summer in Ecbatana and the spring in Susa, while 
during the major festivals it met in Persepolis, Pasargadae or Susa. The satraps 
and military commanders were closely linked with the central civil service and 
were under the constant surveillance of the king and his functionaries. Everyone 
in the centre and the provinces was watched by police officials known as 'the 
king's ears and eyes' who were independent of the satraps and other local auth- 
orities, and reported directly to the king on any seditious words or deeds. 


Old Persian inscriptions 


The Persian tribes that inhabited the south-west of the Iranian plateau during 
the first millennium В.С. spoke different dialects of Old Persian belonging to the 
Iranian branch of the Indo-Iranian or Aryan languages. In addition to Old Per- 
sian, the Old Iranian language group included Median (of which only isolated 
glosses have come down to us), Avestan (which has left a substanual body of lit- 
erature), Parthian, Sogdian and Scythian. The cuneiform inscriptions of the 
Achaemenid kings were written in Old Persian. Old Persian cuneiform repre- 
sented a huge step forward in the development of writing. Unlike Assyrian- 
Babylonian script, which used more than 600 signs, it consisted of only thirty- 
six syllabic signs and eight logograms (i.e. signs denoung individual words such 
as ‘king’, ‘god’, etc.) and hence was logo-syllabic. The idea for it probably came 
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from Aramaic writing, which consisted of twenty-two simply formed signs, 
It adopted many of the features of Aramaic script but took the shape of its 
signs from Assyrian-Babylonian cuneiform, probably via the Elamites or 
Urartians. 

It is still difficult to say with any certainty when Old Persian cuneiform 
arose. Most scholars date its invention to the reign of Cyrus II, but others such 
as W. Hinz date it to the reign of Darius I. Struve and D’yakonov have sug- 
gested that it was invented in Media in the pre-Achaemenid period under the 
influence of Urartian writing, and hence that the Persians received it in an 
already finished form. According to these scholars the style of the Achaemenid 
inscriptions took shape under the influence of the Urartian annalists via the 
Median inscriptions. 

The hypothetical Median origin of Old Persian cuneiform cannot be 
proved, however, so long as no Median inscriptions in cuneiform script have 
been found. That writing existed in the Median state is hard to doubt, but noth- 
ing is actually known about it. Furthermore, the possibility cannot be ruled out 
that another foreign-language script existed in Media, as occurred in many Near 
Eastern countries in ancient times. 

About 200 Old Persian inscriptions are known so far. Many of them are 
accompanied by Elamite and Akkadian translations and some also by an Egyp- 
tian translation. This was to some extent a mark of respect for the historical tra- 
dition represented by languages that had been used for writing for several thou- 
sand years prior to the rise of the Achaemenid Empire. The inscriptions were 
displayed on major trade routes, royal tombs, palace walls and pillars, or carved 
on metal tableware, weapons, stone vases and seals. Some have been discovered 
in the foundations of palaces, where they had been placed as foundation plates. 
The majority of Old Persian inscriptions have been found in Persia, Elam and 
Media. The most famous inscription - the vast Bisutun relief (Fig. 2) — records 
the stormy closing years of the reign of Cambyses II and the early years of the 
reign of Darius I (с. 522-519 B.c.). It is written in Old Persian, Elamite and 
Akkadian, and the content is virtually the same in all three versions. It is located 
30 km east of Kermanshah on the ancient caravan route between Babylon and 
Ecbatana, the Median capital. It is carved on a sheer rock face about 105 m from 
the ground, and its size makes it strikingly visible from the road that passes 
beneath. It is 7.8 m high by 22 m wide overall. It contains over 1,000 lines, each 
on average 2 m long. 

The Bisutun inscription was translated into many other languages and 
sent out to all the satrapies of the Achaemenid Empire, as the inscription itself 
records. At the beginning of the present century, poorly preserved papyrus doc- 
uments with an Aramaic translation of the Bisutun inscription were found dur- 
ing archaeological excavations on the island of Elephantine in southern Egypt - 
a text intended for dissemination in the western part of the empire. In 1899 a 
fragment of a stone block with part of an Akkadian version of the Bisutun 
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inscription was discovered at Babylon in the ruins of a royal palace. The 
inscription consists of an introduction setting out the genealogy of Darius I, a 
historical part proper recounting events, and a conclusion. The exact dates and 
places of battles are indicated, and also, in the Akkadian and Aramaic versions, 
the number of Darius’ enemies killed or taken prisoner. It may be concluded 
from this that the accounts of the main battles were compiled immediately after 
the battles had taken place, indicating unquestionably the authenticity of much 
of the information provided. 

Above the inscription there is a relief 3 m high by 5.48 m wide, depicting 
the victory of Darius I over the peoples of the Achaemenid Empire and their 
leaders who had risen in rebellion in 522-521 s.c. With his left hand the 
supreme god of the Persians, Ahura Mazda, holds out a ring to Darius, symbo- 
lizing his investiture with royal power, and blesses him with his raised right 
hand. Darius is depicted life-size (1.72 m) (Fig. 3). His right hand is raised to 
Ahura Mazda in a gesture of prayer; in his left hand he holds a bow; and with 
his left foot he crushes Gaumata, who briefly seized the Achaemenid throne. To 
the left, behind Darius, two of his courtiers can be seen — Gobryas his spear- 
bearer and Aspathines his bow-bearer. They are smaller than Darius (1.47 m) 
but taller than the rebel leaders, who hardly come up to Darius' chest (1.17 m). 
Directly behind Gaumata are shown the eight usurping impostors and the 
leader of the Saka Tigraxauda. Their hands are tied behind their backs, and they 
are chained together by a single long chain. 

The other major inscriptions of Darius I are to be found at Naqsh-i Rus- 
tam, a few kilometres north of Persepolis. At the entrance to the Achaemenid 
royal sepulchres hewn out of the rock are two trilingual inscriptions. One con- 
tains the royal genealogy and a list of the countries under Persian rule; the other 
sets out the legal and ethical principles framing Darius’ rule. There is also a 
relief depicting Darius. Gold and silver foundation plates with inscriptions of 
Darius I have been excavated in Persepolis. Many examples of such inscripuons 
have been found on palace buildings in Susa, some written on marble, others on 
clay tablets and bricks. A statue of Darius nearly 3 m high but with the head 
missing, bearing an inscription in Old Persian, Elamite, Akkadian and a particu- 
larly detailed Egyptian hieroglyphic text, has also been found in Susa (Fig. 4). 
Stone inscriptions of Xerxes have been found in Persepolis and Pasargadae. 
Among these the Daiva inscription relating his efforts to ban the worship of 
false divinities (the daivas) is most important. 

Among the Achaemenid inscriptions found in Egypt mention should be 
made of the three stele of Darius I bearing inscriptions about the construction 
of a Suez canal, written in Old Persian, Elamite, Akkadian and Egyptian. 

The decline of Old Persian cuneiform can already be seen under Xerxes' 
successors. Although some inscriptions from the Late Achaemenid period have 
survived, only a few are of real historical value. More than ten gold and silver 
vessels bearing Old Persian inscriptions or the usual trilingual inscriptions are 
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Fic. +. Statue of Darius from Susa. 
(Courtesy of Ahmad Tehram-ve Moghaddam, Iran-e Bastan Museum.) 
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known. Beside uninscribed specimens (Fig. 5) on a series of Achaemenid royal 
seals (Fig. 6) cuneiform inscriptions have also survived. 

The official written language of the empire was Aramaic, used for com- 
munication between chancelleries throughout the state. Official documents 
written in Aramaic were sent out from Susa to all corners of the empire. On 
receiving them the local scribes, who knew two or more languages, translated 
them into the native language of the governors. In addition to Aramaic, which 
was common to the entire state, the different countries used local languages for 
drafting official documents. 


Fic. 5. Cylinder seal of Artaxerxes II (?). (Photo: The Hermitage, St Petersburg.) 


State administration 


To help run the satrapies, there was a regular postal service. On the major high- 
ways there were state-protected relay stations and inns at intervals of a day's 
march; and on important passes there were strongly garrisoned watch-towers. 
Thus the road from Sardis to Susa, some 2,470 km in length, had 111 relay sta- 
tions. By changing mounts and couriers, up to 300 km could be covered in a 
day, and the entire journey from Sardis to Susa could be done in seven days. 
Elamite texts from Persepolis, written in the late sixth century B.C., pro- 
vide a wealth of information about the delivery of state mail to the various 
satrapies. Extant documents include official letters, reports by senior officials to 
each other or the king and the king's instructions. Reports addressed to the 
monarch were usually sent to Susa and were probably destined for the imperial 
chancellery. From Susa, couriers bearing royal orders were sent out to virtually 
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Fic. 6. Achaemenid cylinder seal with the name of Darius I. 


every satrapy. The regular delivery of state instructions required a considerable 
body of professional couriers who were maintained entirely at state expense. At 
the relay stations there were royal stores from which food was provided for the 
couriers and others travelling on official business. In those far-off days the pos- 
tal service was used only for official mail; private letters were sent either bv 
some chance expedient or by private messenger. 


The economy 


Under Cyrus and Cambyses there was as yet no properly established taxation 
system based on the economic potential of the countries making up the empire. 
About 518 B.c., Darius introduced a new system. All satrapies were obliged to 
pay money taxes in silver, the amount of which was strictly. fixed for each 
satrapy and determined on the basis of the area of cultivated land and its fertil- 
ity as calculated through the mean annual yield. Herodotus provides a detailed 
list of the taxes paid by the satrapies. Thus Sattagydıa, Gandhara and Arachosia, 
which formed a single province for taxation purposes, paid 170 talents of silver 
(1 talent = 30 kg), Bactria 300 talents, the Sakas 250 talents, while Parthia, Cho- 
rasmia, Sogdiana and Haraiva paid 300 talents. 

Darius I introduced a standard monetary unit throughout the empire - 
the gold daric weighing 8.42 g (Fig. 7), which formed the basis of the Achaeme- 
nid monetary system. The minting of gold coins was a prerogative of the Per- 
sian king. The usual medium of commerce was the silver shekel, 5.6 g in weight, 
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Fic. 7. Achaemenid gold dance, (Photo: The Hermitage, St Petersburg.) 


with some 95 per cent pure silver. It was minted chiefly in the Asia Minor satra- 
pies in the king’s name. Silver and smaller copper coins of various values were 
also struck by the autonomous cities, the dependent princes and the satraps. 
Minted Persian coins were little used outside Asia Minor; the usual medium of 
trade was unminted silver ingots, with Persian coinage playing only a secondary 
role. This explains why the hoard of silver coins found in Kabul in 1933, which 
proves that minted coinage was used in Afghanistan (it was buried in roughly 
380 в.с.), contains only eight minted Persian shekels. At the same time it con- 
tains worn Greek coins from virtually every part of Greece and every period, 
from archaic square, stamped ingots to staters and tetradrachms. Coins were 
first introduced into Central Asia during the Achaemenid period. Darics and 
other Persian coins have been found there, but there is no reason to believe that 
they were common. Precious metal, which belonged to the state, was minted at 
the king’s discretion and most remained unminted. Thus the proceeds of taxa- 
tion were stored for decades in the imperial treasuries and removed from circu- 
lation. 

The relative political calm throughout Western Asia under the Achaeme- 
nids, together with the availability of good sea and land routes, promoted the 
development of international trade on an unprecedented scale. Another impor- 
tant factor in the flourishing of commerce was the expedition by Scylax of 
Caryanda in Asia Minor, whom Darius I (с. 518 в.с.) ordered to explore the 
possibility of opening sea links between India (i.e. modern Pakistan) and other 
countries of the empire. Scylax’s vessels sailed down the Indus to the ocean, 
along the southern shores of Iran and, rounding Arabia, reached the Red Sea 
coast in 30 months. 

In Achaemenid times there were many major caravan routes. Particular 
importance was attached to the road which, crossing the Zagros mountains, 
linked Babylon with Ecbatana and ran on to Bactria and the borders of India. 
Tran was linked with the Indus valley by a road through Makran. A further 
aspect in the developement of commercial links was the differing natural and 
climatic conditions of the countries making up the Achaemenid Empire. From 
India gold, ivory and incense were imported; from Sogdiana and Bactria lazurite 
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and carnelian were taken to Western Asia; and from Chorasmia, turquoisc. 
Judging by the Achaemenid art products found in Sarmatian tumuli from the 
end of the fifth century B.C. near Orsk in the Urals - including a trilingual 
inscription of the Persian ruler Artaxerxes I - the nomads of the southern Urals 
maintained commercial contacts with the Central Asian satrapies; Central Asia 
has even yielded artefacts made by Greek craftsmen from Naukratis in the Nile 
delta. Further evidence of Iran's commercial links with Central Asia and the 
lands to the north-east has come from excavations of fifth-century-5.c. tumuli 
in the Altai, where artefacts preserved in the permafrost include a trimmed pile 
carpet, apparently of Median or Persian origin. 


Iranian culture in the Achaemenid period 


Persian conquests and the fact that the empire united dozens of peoples helped 
its subjects to broaden their intellectual and geographical horizons. The Achae- 
menid period was one of intensive ethnic mingling and syncretism in cultures 
and beliefs. The prime reason was that contacts between different parts of the 
empire had become more regular than in the previous period. More specifically, 
the sources report frequent visits by state functionaries from Arachosia, 
Haraiva, Gandhara, Bactria and other eastern Iranian or Central Asian countries 
to Susa and Persepolis. 

Iran, which had since time immemorial acted as an intermediary in East- 
West cultural exchange, maintained its historical role under the Achaemenids. 
At the same time, the Iranians created their own original and sophisticated civil- 
ization. One of its achievements was the adaptation of the cuneiform script for 
writing Old Persian (see above). The chief official written language was Ara- 
maic; under the Achaemenids, standard formulae were devised to render Ara- 
maic terms and clerical expressions into the different Iranian languages; and 
from the official written Aramaic of the Achaemenids, the later written forms of 
Parthian, Middle Persian, Sogdian and Chorasmian were derived. It was in this 
period that the peoples of Central Asia first became acquainted with Aramaic 
script. This, too, was the period when a number of Old Iranian words - chiefly 
socio-economic, military and administrative terms — were borrowed bv Indian 
languages. 

Among the outstanding achievements of Old Iranian civilization was 
Achaemenid art, which is known above all from the monuments of Pasargadae, 
Persepolis and Susa, the Bisutun rock reliefs, the Persian royal tombs at Naqsh-i 
Rustam, and from large quantities of metal and stone carvings. The subjects 
may be military triumphs or hunting exploits by Persian kings and warriors, 
combat between heroic monarchs and various monsters symbolizing evil, or 
palace and religious rituals. It was the characteristics of this art that took shape 
at the turn of the sixth and fifth centuries B.C. 
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Fic. 8. Saka Tigraxanda at Persepolis. 
(Photo: Deutsches Archäologisches Institut, Abteilung Teheran/Walser.) 


Persepolis impresses through the size of its platform, the height of the 
columns, the reliefs in the apadana or grand hall (Figs. 8-15). The canons laid 
down under Darius I were in no way violated in the later palaces at Persepolis, 
the architectural decoration of the rock sepulchres of the Persian kings or the 
carved metalwork of the fifth to fourth centuries, though new motifs and 
images were added. Persepolis was the home of the imperial Achaemenid style 
which was to symbolize the might and grandeur of the kingship and that sub- 
sequently spread far afield, creating a form of cultural unity from the Indus to 
the coasts of Asia Minor. Metalwork and particularly rhytons, made by craft- 
smen from Media, Asia Minor or eastern Iran, are canonical in form, decoration 
and even dimensions, regardless of their geographical origins (Figs. 16-21). 

Analysis of Achaemenid art reveals the influence of the Egyptian hypo- 
style hall or echoes of Ionia in the design of the columns, while Urartian building 
techniques are plain to see in the huge, man-made platforms. But the art itself is 
far from the sum of its borrowed components, as the borrowed forms rapidly 
lose their original qualities. In other words, while the details of a given image or 
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FıG. 9. Bactrians at Persepolis. 
(Photo: Deutsches Archäologisches Institut, Abteilung Teheran/Trinpelmann.) 


structure may be known from previous eras or other countries, the image itself 
is completely new and specifically Achaemenid. All the material aspects of the 
art remain essentially original, and it is individualistic, the result of specific his- 
torical circumstances, a particular ideology and social life which imparted new 
functions and significance to the forms borrowed." 


Old Iranian religion 


Zoroastrianism, the religion founded by Zoroaster, arose in eastern Iran in the 
seventh century В.С. It may confidently be stated that Zoroaster lived before the 
Persians conquered Central Asia. Achaemenid rule is known to have had a pro- 
found impact on all the peoples of the Old Persian Empire. Achaemenid admi- 
nistrative and cultural terms were adopted in their languages. But the Avesta, 
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FiG. 10. Bactrian camel at Persepolis. 
(Photo: Deutsches Archäologisches Institut, Abteilung Teheran/Walser.) 


the Zoroastrian holy book, bears no trace of Achaemenid terminology, nor is 
there any mention of the Achaemenid money, taxation system or kings. The 
Avesta is a composite work. Its earliest parts, the Ga0as (р404 = song), differ in 
form and content from the rest of the book. They were written in verse in an 
archaic dialect, being the sermons of Zoroaster himself. He urged his listeners to 
protect their livestock from the marauding forays of the nomad tribes, opposed 
the predatory killing of stock and sanguinary mass sacrifices, and instructed 
every believer to rear and defend useful animals. 

The greater part of the book is what is known as the Younger Avesta. Its 
core appears to have been written in the last quarter of the fifth century B.C., 
and much of it belongs to the still later Arsacid period. Because of its long 
development Zoroastrianism underwent a complex evolution. According to the 
Сабаз, Zoroaster received from the god Ahura Mazda a mission to renew reli- 
gion and break with ancient beliefs. He introduced a radical religious reform, 
accentuating belief in the final victory of Ahura Mazda, rejecting some of the 
daevas or tribal gods and setting the others below Ahura Mazda. He taught that 
Ahura Mazda (Ormazd in Middle Persian) is the sole, omnipotent and ubiqui- 
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Fic. 11. Detail of a relief at Persepolis. 
(Photo: Deutsches Archäologisches Institut, Abteilung Teheran.) 


tous god of good and the incarnation of light, life and truth. He existed before 
the world and is its creator. From the outset, however, together with Ahura 
Mazda there existed the evil spirit, Angra Mainyu (Anrö Mainyus) or Ahriman, 
who incarnates darkness and death, and with his daeva helpmates, works evil. 

Ahura Mazda struggles constantly with Angra Mainyu, relying in that 
combat on his assistants who incarnate good thought, truth and immortality, 
the triad of the Zoroastrian ethic. Man was created by Ahura Mazda but is free 
to choose good or evil, and is consequently open to the influence of evil spirits. 
By his thoughts, words and deeds man must resist Angra Mainyu and his adhe- 
rents, the spirits of evil. 

The Zoroastrian priests created a complex eschatology, according to 
which the world would last 12,000 years. The first 3,000 had been the ‘golden 
age’ which knew no cold, heat, sickness, death or ageing. The earth had been 
full of sheep, goats and cattle. That was the period of Ahura Mazda’s reign. 
Then the ‘golden age’ came to an end, and Angra Mainyu had created hunger, 
sickness and death. But a saviour or saosyant of Zoroaster’s kin would come to 
the world, and at the end good would triumph over evil and the ideal kingdom 
would arise, in which Ahura Mazda would hold undivided sway over heaven 
and earth, the sun would shine for ever and all evil would vanish. 

Some time after its birth Zoroastrianism began to spread to Media, Persia 
and other countries of the Iranian world. But in Persia it began to take hold 
only towards the end of the sixth century B.c., and the Achaemenid kings, while 
appreciating the advantages of Zoroaster’s teachings as a new established 
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FiG. 12. Arachosians at Persepolis. 
(Photo: Deutsches Archäologisches Institut, Abteilung Teheran/Trinpelmann.) 


Fic. 13. Gandharans at Persepolis. 
(Photo: Deutsches Archäologisches Institut, Abteilung Teheran/Trinpelmann.) 
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Fic. 14. Indians at Persepolis. 


(Photo: Deutsches Archäologisches Institut, Abteilung Teheran/Walser.) 
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religion, nevertheless did not reject the cults of the ancient tribal gods. Zoroas- 
trianism had not at that time become a dogmatic faith with rigid standards, and, 
naturally, various modifications of the new religion appeared. With this in 
mind, Achaemenid religion of the time of Darius I may be said to have been а 
form of early Zoroastrianism. 

The Achaemenids none the less worshipped Egyptian, Babylonian, Greek 
and other alien gods. In the temples of those gods sacrifices were made in the 
name of the Persian kings, who wished to attract the benevolence of the local 
deities. This was due not only to political considerations, but above all to the 
fact that the ancient religions were not dogmatic or intolerant towards the 
beliefs of other peoples. 


Fıc. 15. A Persian guardsman at Persepolis. (Photo: The Hermitage, St Petersburg.) 
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Fic. 16. Silver rhyton, fifth to fourth century B.C. 
(Photo: The Hermitage, St Petersburg.) 
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Fic. 17. Horseman іп gold. (Photo: The Hermitage, St Petersburg.) 
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a Fic. 19. Handle of a silver vessel, Achaemenid period. 
(Photo: The Hermitage, St Petersburg.) 
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Fic. 20. Gold square necklace button with Ahura Mazda. 
(Photo: The Hermitage, St Petersburg.) 


Fic. 21. Seal-ring with winged horned lion. 
(Photo: The Hermitage, St Petersburg.) 
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Map 1. The Achaemenid Empire and the Iranian nomadic tribes of Central Asia. 
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